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For  Your  Information 

Leading  the  list  in  a recent  USA  Today 
newspaper  ranking  of  the  “USA’s  Choosi- 
est  Colleges”  were  the  nation’s  four  service 
academies.  In  terms  of  applications 
accepted  versus  applications  received,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  had  an  admis- 
sion acceptance  rate  of  9.4  percent,  fol- 
lowed by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  11.4 
percent,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  13 
percent  and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
14.2  percent.  Hey,  even  Harvard  and  Rat- 
cliffe  (next  on  the  list)  takes  in  16.7  percent 
of  the  students  who  apply  to  it,  and  Notre 
Dame  accepts  one-third  of  its  applic£ini(ii^ 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  academies  so  ex- 
clusive? What  do  they  offer?  Why  do 
students  want  to  go  there?  | | 

Answering  these  questions  is  the  purpose 
of  this  special  issue.  While  we  can’t  afford 
all  the  pages  it  would  take  to  give  you  the  • . 
full  scoop  on  these  schools,  we’ve  picked  ' . ' 
out  some  of  the  interesting  students,  in- 
structors and  activities  that  make  these 
academies  special.  For  admissions  informa- 
tion and  addresses  for  each  service 
academy,  see  page  22. 

Survey  feedback 

Thanks  for  your  overwhelming  response 
to  date  to  our  survey  in  the  December  issue. 
Respondents  ranged  from  high  school 
juniors  to  a vice  president  of  a medical 
school.  Most  surveys  were  completed  by  high 
school  counselors.  To  those  of  you  who  are 


putting  off  sending  in  your  responses,  don’t 
hesitate  — we  need  your  feedback.  We’d  also 
like  to  hear  from  more  students. 

Here’s  a summary  of  what  we  found  out 
so  far: 


What  you  like: 

• short  and  concise  features 

• integration  of  photos  and  text 

• .yariety  of  jobs  in  each  issue 

V I\sWhat  you’d  like  to  see: 

• more  on  officer  training 

,.  <•  increased  number  of  pages  each  issue 

• additional  copies  of  PROFILE  for  each 
location 

^ ‘ Comments: 

• TROFILE  will  examine  more  officer 
career  fields  in  the  future  (look  for  a pilot 
feature  in  the  fall). 

• We  wish  we  could  increase  our  size  and 
distribution,  but  we  are  restricted  by  a 
tight  budget.  We  do  receive  a few  extra 
copies  each  month  and  if  you  could  use  one, 
please  write  and  we’ll  send  them  until  we 
run  out. 

Keep  those  cards  and  letters  coming!  Your 
opinion  can  make  a difference.  As  always, 
we  will  print  selected  comments  in  our  FYI 
letters  section. 
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“A  cadet  will  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal  nor  tolerate  those  who  do." 


The  Honor  Code 


U.S.  Military  Academy 
(Army) 

Duty, 

Honor, 

Country 

By  Spec.  Paul  White 

When  cadets  become  officers,  the  soldiem  they  lead 
will  hold  them  to  the  highest  ethical  standards.  The 
road  to  attaining  those  standards  begins  at  West  Point. 

Strong  academic  and  athletic  progress  is  required,  of 
course.  Without  strict  adherence  to  the  Honor  Code, 
however,  even  the  most  promising  cadet  can  wind  up 
exiting  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

As  a result,  scenes  which  would  be  unusual  at  a nor- 
mal college  are  the  norm  at  West  Point.  In  cadet  bar- 
racks, for  example,  room  doors  remain  open  while  the 
cadets  attend  class.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  worried 
about  getting  ripped  off.  Instructors  often  leave  the 
cadets  unmonitored  during  exams,  with  the  cadets 
policing  themselves  with  regard  to  cheating. 

The  Code  also  comes  through  in  conversation  with 
cadets.  They  look  you  straight  in  the  eyes  and  speak 
firmly  with  a candor  as  refreshing  as  a cool  drink 
on  a hot  summer  day.  When  plebe  Harry  Hatzis  says  he 
feels  like  “the  lowest  form  of  life  imaginable,”  you 
believe  him.  And  when  senior  Joe  Saccone,  kicked  back 
in  his  beanbag  chair  listening  to  Bobby  Brown  tunes, 
says  West  Point  is  a lot  like  a normal  college,  you 
believe  him,  too. 

This  attitude  is  what  Jerry  Rodgers  found  most  at- 
tractive when  he  was  making  his  decision  about  college 
while  at  Houston’s  Alief-Hastings  High  School.  “Once  I 
met  cadets,  that  made  my  final  decision  easy,’  ’ Rodgem 
i said.  “They’re  very  direct.  I felt  as  though  what  they 
I were  saying  was  honest  and  straightforward. 

^ “It’s  the  Honor  Code,”  continued  Rodgers,  now  a West 
5 Point  junior.  “Here,  you  can  trust  what  somebody  says. 
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U.S.  Military  Academy 


LOCATION  - West  Point,  N.Y. 

ENROLLMENT -4,473  (10.7  percent 
women) 

DEGREE  MAJORS— Mathematics-Science- 
Engineering  Area:  Civil  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Management  and 
Engineering  Management,  Mathematical 
Science,  Engineering  Physics,  Systems  Engineer- 
ing. Humanities  and  Public  Affairs  Area: 
Behavioral  Sciences,  Economics,  Foreign 
Languages  (one  or  two  from  among  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  German,  Portuguese,  Spanish 
and  Russian),  Geography,  Literature,  Manage- 
ment, History  (world  or  American),  Politi- 
cal Science. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS  - Men:  foot- 
ball, 150-pound  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
golf,  lacrosse,  tennis,  wrestling,  water  polo,  cross 
country,  gymnastics,  hockey,  pistol,  rifle,  squash, 
swimming,  indoor  and  outdoor  track.  Women: 
basketball,  volleyball,  swimming,  indoor  and 
outdoor  track,  cross  country,  softball,  tennis. 


That’s  something  I think  is  lacking  in  our  society.” 

The  Honor  Code,  nearly  as  old  as  the  academy  itself, 
isn’t  a formal  regulation.  Rather,  the  code  is  upheld  and 
fostered  by  the  cadets  themselves.  The  Cadet  Honor 
Committee  sits  in  judgment  of  code  violators. 

Over  the  years,  this  honor  system  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  put  to  the  test,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  the  liberal  proctoring  of  exams.  In  the  mid-70s,  for 
example,  20  cadets  were  forced  to  resign  due  to  cheating 
in  a physics  class. 

Currently,  minor  violations  still  occur,  as  cadets  struggle 
with  the  policy,  so  simple  in  theory  yet  requiring  extreme 
dedication  to  execute.  Another  example,  however, 
points  out  the  lengths  to  which  the  academy  will  go  to 
preserve  the  Code.  In  the  late  forties.  Army  football 
dominated  the  college  scene  the  way  the  University  of 


NOTABLE  GRADUATES  - Ulysses  Grant, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  (U.S.  presidents);  Jeffer- 
son Davis  (president  of  the  Confederacy); 
Henry  Flipper  (first  black  graduate,  1877); 
George  Patton,  Henry  “Hap”  Arnold, 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  Omar  Bradley,  John 
Pershing  (Army  generals);  Pete  Dawkins  and 
Glenn  Davis  (Heisman  Trophy  winners). 

HISTORY  — The  U.S.  Military  Academy  is  the 
nation’s  oldest  service  academy.  Its  location. 
West  Point,  is  the  nation’s  oldest  military  post  in 
continuous  operation. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  Gen.  George  Washington  stationed 
American  Revolutionary  War  troops  at  West 
Point  in  1778  to  thwart  British  efforts  to  control 
river  navigation  and  split  the  colonies. 

In  later  years,  the  country’s  leadem  realized 
the  need  for  a school  to  train  military  profes- 
sionals. In  1802,  President  Jefferson  signed  into 
law  the  act  which  established  the  military 
academy.  The  school  opened  its  doors  July  4 of 
that  year  with  10  cadets. 


Miami  does  today.  From  1944  through  1950,  the  Black 
Knights  lost  only  three  out  of  73  games.  In  the  spring 
of  1951,  however,  academy  officials  learned  that  cadets 
were  giving  some  of  the  football  players  advance  looks 
at  the  questions  on  exams.  This  blatant  cheating  rocked 
the  academy’s  integrity  and  touched  off  a national 
scandal. 

As  a result,  90  cadets,  including  37  members  of  the 
football  team,  were  forced  to  resign. 

Rather  than  relax  the  Code,  football  was  de-empha.sized. 
The  team  suffered,  winning  but  two  games  that  season. 
But  the  Honor  Code  survived.* 

Each  year,  cadets  make  sure  it  continues  to  survive. 

* Source:  Duty,  Honor,  Country:  A History  of  lUcst 
D)int,  by  Stephen  E.  Ambrose.^ 
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Fourth  Class 


Nickname  — Plebes 
Reasons  to  hate  plebe  year: 

• Meal  time  — Plebes  must 
announce  each  item  as  it  is 
brought  to  the  table  (“Sir,  the 
cold  beverage  for  this  meal  is 
orange  juice.  Would  anyone 


West  Flint’s 


not  like  a glass  of  ice,  sih?"). 
They  must  memorize  how- 
many  cubes  of  ice  each  of  the 
eight  uppercla.ss  cadets  at  their 
table  likes  in  their  glass  for 
each  meal.  They  must  sit  up 
straight,  a fist’s  distance  from 
the  table,  with  their  backs  a 
fist’s  distance  from  the  back  of 
the  chair.  With  each  forkful  of 
food,  they  must  set  down  their 
silverware,  wipe  their  mouths 
and  return  their  left  hand  to 
their  lap  before  they  can  chew. 

• Plebes  must  walk  twice  as 
fast  as  everyone  else,  with  one 
shoulder  against  the  wall,  and 
must  turn  corners  at  90  degree 
angles. 

• Plebes  must  memorize  the 
front  and  sports  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  be  pre- 
pared to  recite  the  day’s  news 
at  the  daily  6:25  a.m.  formation. 

• Plebes  can’t  wear  civilian 
clothes,  even  on  weekends. 
Reasons  to  love  plebe  year: 

• It  has  to  end  sometime. 

• It  means  you  got  into  the 
academy,  something  more  than 
85  percent  of  those  who  ap- 
plied can’t  say. 


The  quote  — “Plebe  year,  I 
think,  has  one  purpose  — to 
make  sure  that  the  people  who 
really  w-ant  to  be  here  are  the 
only  ones  to  survive.  It  weeds 
the  rest  of  them  out.” 

Harry  Hatzis,  plebe 


• The  friendships  plebes  make 
with  other  plebes,  bonded  in 
misery,  are  uniquely  strong 
and  often  last  a lifetime. 

Prior  summer’s  military 
training  — Six-week  cadet 
basic  training,  also  knowm  as 
“Beast  Barracks.’’  Intense, 
demanding  and  humbling,  it’s 
a fitting  prelude  to  plebe  year. 


Third  Class 

Nickname  — Yearlings 
Reason  to  hate  being  a 
yearling:  The  third  class  year 


is  considered  to  be  the  most 
difficult  academically. 

Reasons  to  love  being  a 
yearling: 

• Now  upperclassmen,  year- 
lings no  longer  must  suffer 
through  the  plebe  rituals. 

• Since  much  of  the  cost  of 
their  initial  issue  (uniforms, 
computer)  was  deducted  from 
their  monthly  allowance  dur- 
ing plebe  year,  yearlings  have 
more  money  to  spend. 

• Yearlings,  like  plebes,  can 


resign  from  the  academy  w-ith- 
out  obligation.  Once  a cadet 
becomes  a second  class,  they 
cannot  get  out  without  owing 
the  Army  time  as  an  enlisted 
soldier. 

Prior  summer’s  military 
training:  Eight-week  intro- 
duction to  infantry,  artillery, 
military  engineering,  field  com- 
munications, aviation,  tank, 
cavalry,  mechanized  infantry, 
self-propelled  field  artillery 
and  air  defense  operations. 


The  quote  — “It’s  rough  on 
everybody,  but  I don’t  see 
myself  resigning  because  I still 
want  to  be  a military  officer 
and  I figure  West  Point  is  the 
best  place  to  do  that.’’ 

Brian  Flood,  yearling 
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Class  System 


The  quote  — “Your  outlook 
changes.  It’s  no  longer  ‘what  is 
this  place  trying  to  make  me?’ 
That’s  the  question  you  ask 
during  your  plebe  and  yearling 
years.  The  question  now  is 
‘what  can  I do  to  make  the 
place  better?’.  ’’ 

Jerry  Rodgers,  cow 


Second  Class 

Nickname  — Cows 

Reason  to  hate  being  a cow: 
Who  wants  to  be  called  a cow? 

Reasons  to  love  being  a 
cow: 

• Additional  privileges.  After 
7:30  p.m.,  yearlings  and  plebes 
must  study.  Cows  can  watch 
television  in  the  day  room,  go 
to  the  gym  or  take  in  a movie 
on  post.  They  also  have  more 
weekends  off. 

• Additional  responsibility. 
Cows  become  squad  leaders, 
responsible  for  several  plebes 
and  yearlings.  Essentially,  they 
run  the  cadet  companies. 

• Exchange  program.  Sel- 
ected cadets  can  spend  the 
first  semester  of  the  second 
class  year  at  one  of  the  other 
academies. 

• During  social  functions 
such  as  500th  Night  (it’s  held 
500  days  before  the  first  class 
graduates),  cows  bring  dates  to 
a formal  dinner  and  dance  which 
includes  a receiving  line  with 
the  academy  superintendent. 


First  Class 

Nickname  — Firsties 

Reason  to  hate  being  a 
firstie  — With  the  end  so 
clearly  in  sight,  why  get  picky? 

Reasons  to  love  being  a 
firstie: 

• Firsties  are  allowed  to  have 
cars.  Private  loan  companies, 
viewing  the  cadets  as  good 
credit  risks,  willingly  offer  loans. 
For  those  who  take  the  loans, 
it’s  a case  of  have  money,  will 
travel  — in  style.  “You  see  a lot 
of  BMWs,  Porsches  and  Corvet- 
tes,’’ said  firstie  Joe  Saccone. 
“Someone  even  has  a Lotus.’’ 

Another  popular  vehicle  — 
Chevy  Blazer,  complete  with 
gun  rack. 

• Some  firsties  are  allowed 
to  have  phones  in  their  rooms. 

• Firsties  make  up  the  officer 
branch  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
and  as  such  are  responsible  for 


Prior  summer’s  military 
training  — Half  of  the  class 
serves  as  drill  sergeants  at  the 
Army’s  enlisted  basic  training 
installations.  The  other  half  of 
the  class  helps  run  cadet  basic 
training  or  the  third  class 


the ‘conduct  of  the  other  classes. 

• Firsties  can  take  leave 
every  weekend. 

Prior  summer’s  military 
training  — Half  of  the 
academy’s  firsties  leads  the 


training  program.  Selected 
cadets  also  receive  military 
specialty  jungle,  Arctic  opera- 
tions, airborne,  helicopter 
assault  or  Survival,  Evasion, 
Resistance  and  Escape  (SERE) 
training. 


third  year  cadets’  summer 
training.  The  other  half  gains 
leadership  experience  in  active 
duty  Army  units  in  Germany, 
Panama,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or 
other  regions  of  the  U.S. 


The  quote  — “When  I was  in 
high  school,  I wanted  to  serve 
my  country,  but  I also  wanted 
to  go  to  college.  I can  honestly 
say  now  that  West  Point  com- 
bines the  best  of  both.’’ 

Joe  Saccone,  firstie 
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The  Sporting  Life 

Cadets  have  a variety  of  athletic  pursuits  from  which  to  choose. 


Let’s  Go  Crazy 

There’s  nothing  flashy  about  the  daily  routine 
of  cadets — until  it’s  time  to  play  Navy. 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

College  football  has  many  great 
rivalries,  but  for  stirring  the  pas- 
sions of  students,  faculty,  alum- 
ni and  followers  in  an  imaginative 
way,  nothing  beats  the  Army- 
Navy  game. 

When  cadets  meet  midship- 
men, the  results  can  be.  . .well, 
consider  1893,  when  an  Army 
general  and  a Navy  admiral  got 
into  such  an  argument  over  the 
merits  of  the  two  teams  they 
nearly  wound  up  shooting  each 
other.  Things  got  so  out  of  hand 
that  the  game  was  canceled  un- 
til 1899. 

So  much  for  trying  to  settle 
the  score  at  gunpoint.  These 
days  the  intensity  has  instead 
been  channeled  into  spirited  hi- 
jinks  by  the  students  on  both 
campuses  the  week  before  the 
game.  The  madcap  antics  become 
even  more  conspicuous  when 
weighed  against  the  schools’ 
structured  normal  routines. 

Last  year  was  no  exception. 
During  West  Point’s  Spirit  Week 


’89,  the  cadets: 

— wore,  instead  of  their  nor- 
mal school  uniforms,  battle 
fatigues  and  clothes  decorated 
with  the  “Beat  Navy’’  slogan; 

— grabbed  Naval  Academy 
transfer  students  during  forma- 
tions and  tossed  them  up  into 
the  crowd,  and; 

— saw  one  of  their  meals  inter- 
rupted when  a chaplain  drove  his 
motorcycle  through  the  mess  hall. 

Fired  up?  You  bet.  The  entire 


Corps  of  Cadets  lined  the  road 
leading  off  the  installation  as 
the  team  boarded  the  buses  to 
head  for  the  game.  But  although 
the  spirit  was  willing,  the  Naval 
Academy  spoiled  the  cadets’ 
festivities  with  a 17-16  upset 
victory. 

‘ ‘Things  were  pretty  quiet 
around  here,’’  a West  Point 
spokesman  said  of  the  days 
after  the  game.  Howev'er,  it 
wasn’t  just  because  of  the  dis- 
appointment at  being  upstaged 
by  Navy.  Final  exams  would 
begin  in  a few  days.  Emotional 
wounds  would  have  to  take  a 
backseat  to  some  serious 
studying. 

Besides,  there’s  always  next 
year.  O 


It's  a bird...  it's  a plane...  no,  it's  a cadet  at  the  Army-Navy  game. 
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Rick  Hunter  Hick  Hunter 


U.S.  Naval  Academy 


Midshipmen  form  up  outside  Bancroft  Hall,  the 
dormitory  which  houses  the  4,500-member  Brigade  of 
Midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Bancroft  Hall  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
dormitories  in  the  world. 


From 

Knowledge, 

Seapower 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
(Marine  Corps,  Navy) 


LOCATION  - Annapolis,  Md. 

ENROLLMENT  — 4,500  (9.3  percent  women) 

DEGREE  MAJORS  — Mathematics-Science- 
Engineering  Area:  Aerospace  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  General 
Engineering,  General  Science,  Marine  Engineering, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Naval  Architec- 
ture, Ocean  Engineering,  Oceanography,  Physics  and 
Systems  Engineering.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
Areas:  Economics,  English,  History  and  Political 
Science.  Degree  Minor:  Foreign  Languages  (one  or 
more  courses  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Chinese.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS -Men:  Basketball, 
baseball,  heavyweight  crew,  lightweight  crew,  cross 
country,  fencing,  football,  golf,  gymnastics,  lacrosse, 
150-lb.  football,  pistol,  rifle,  sailing,  soccer,  squash,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  indoor  and  outdoor  track,  volleyball,  water 
polo  and  wrestling.  Women:  Basketball,  crew,  cross 
country,  fencing,  gymnastics,  sailing,  swimming,  indoor 
and  outdoor  track,  and  volleyball. 

NOTABLE  GRADUATES  — Jimmy  Carter  (former 
president);  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz  (Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  World  War  II);  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover  (known  as  the  ‘ ‘Father  of  the  nuclear  Navy”); 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  Byrd  (polar  explorer);  Alan 
Shepard  (NASA  astronaut);  Roger  Staubach  (former 
Dallas  Cowboys  star);  David  Robinson  (basketball  star 
with  the  San  Antonio  Spurs);  and  Napoleon  McCallum 
(still  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  member  of  San  Diego 
Chargers  football  team). 

HISTORY  — The  academy  started  as  the  Naval  School 
in  1845  on  10  acres  of  old  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Civil  War  years,  when  the  mid- 
shipmen and  in.structors  were  moved  to  Newport,  R.I., 
for  their  protection,  the  academy  has  remained  at  its 
present  site. 
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Sea  Service  Siblings 


By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


Just  about  any  mother  would 
give  her  eye  teeth  to  be  able  to 
boast  that  her  child  is  a Midship- 
man at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

One  mother  in  Loysville,  Pa.,  can 
be  doubly  proud  because  she  has 
two  children  there  — Midshipman 
1st  Class  (senior  or  “firstie”)  Thwny 
Petrick  and  her  brother.  Midship- 
man 4th  Class  (freshman  or 
“plebe”)  Robert  Petrick. 

Thwny  will  graduate  in  June 
with  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  Oceanography.  Robert  hopes  to 
receive  a degree  in  June  1993  in 
Aerospace  Engineering,  with  his 
future  sights  set  possibly  on  air- 
craft design. 

After  hearing  all  of  Ihwny’s 
“horror  stories”  about  academy 
life,  Robert  thought  he  knew  what 
to  expect,  especially  during  plebe 
summer  and  plebe  year. 

Tkwny  explained,  “I’d  call  home 
crying  because  I’d  been  yelled  at, 
or  complaining  about  one  thing  or 
another,  and  Robert  would  laugh 
at  me.’  ’ 

‘ ‘I  thought  she  was  exaggerating,’  ’ 
Robert  said.  “I  couldn’t  picture  my 
sister  wearing  a white  sailor  suit 
and  a sailor  hat.  Now  I’m  the  one 
wearing  the  uniform  and  hat,  and 
it’s  not  so  funny.” 

So,  why  did  Robert  decide  to  at- 
tend the  Naval  Academy  after 
hearing  about  Tkwny ’s  experiences? 
“I  really  want  to  be  a Naval  officer, 
and  I know  that  it  won’t  be  so  bad 
after  this  year.  As  a sophomore,  or 
‘youngster,’  I’ll  be  helping  the  new 
plebes;  I’ll  be  motivating  them, 
just  as  I’m  being  motivated  now.” 

First,  he  must  survive  plebe  year. 

“Tkke  today,”  he  said.  “In  be- 
tween classes,  I got  a flu  shot,  so  I 
don’t  feel  so  great.  Then  I had  to 
get  a haircut  because  I have  the 
watch  over  the  coming  weekend, 
plus  we  had  a personnel  inspection 
before  the  noon  meal  formation. 

“Today  is  ‘Know  the  World  Day’ 


Midshipman  1st  Class  Tawny  and  Midshipman  4th  Class  Robert 
Petrick  play  a little  one-on-one.  Tawny  is  the  captain  of  Navy's  women's 
varsity  basketball  team. 


at  noon  meal.  In  between  bites,  I 
must  be  able  to  answer  questions 
about  the  Navy-Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game.  I have  to  know  all  the 
sporting  events  taking  place  on  the 
Yard  (campus),  and  memorize  the 
names  of  the  teams’  captains.  I 
must  be  able  to  say  which  ships 
are  on  the  Yard  (fortunately,  there 
aren’t  any  today!)  and  identify 
their  ship  class  and  the  types  of 
weapons  they  carry.  Additionally,  I 


have  to  read  and  answer  questions 
about  some  newspaper  articles, 
particularly  Navy-related  clips.  I 
never  thought  I’d  have  to  study  so 
hard  to  prepare  for  a meal!” 
Afternoon  classes  meet  until 
about  3:30  p.m.,  after  which 
Robert,  who  is  trying  out  for  the 
Junior  Varsity  track  team,  can  run 
off  his  frustration.  After  evening 
meal  and  an  hour  of  military  in- 
struction, he  settles  down  to  three 
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hours  of  mandatory  study  until 
lights  out  at  11  p.m. 

“The  nice  thing  is  that  during 
the  little  free  time  I have  1 can  go 
see  Thwny,  we  can  take  a walk  or 
play  a little  one-on-one  basketball 
and  I can  tell  her  about  my  day. 
She’ll  tell  me  about  some  similar 
incident  that  happened  to  her, 
we’ll  laugh  about  it,  and  I’ll  feel 
better,’’  Robert  said,  adding, 

“From  her  perspective  as  a first 
class,  she  can  show  me  that  there’s 
a reason  for  all  this.’  ’ 

Compared  to  plebe  year,  third 
class  year  is  practically  a cinch. 
“When  you’re  a plebe,’’  Tkwny 
explained,  “you’re  told  what  to 
do.  You  don’t  think,  you  just  react, 
hopefully  correctly.  As  a youngster, 
you  can  blend  into  the  woodwork 
and  recover  from  plebe  year.  But 


"1  never  thought  I'd 
have  to  study  to 
prepare  for  a meal!" 

M4C  Robert  Petrick 


third  and  second  (junior  or  ‘segundo’) 
classmen  gain  the  responsibility 
for  training  the  plebes.  As  a senior 
and  a squad  leader,  I am  ultimately 
responsible  for  everything  con- 
cerning all  the  midshipmen  in  my 
squad.  The  pressures  change  with 
each  year,  but  it’s  the  kind  of 
experience  we  need  to  become 
good  Naval  officers.’’ 

The  academy’s  sponsorship  pro- 
gram provides  Thwny  and  Robert 
another  outlet  from  the  school’s 
pressures.  It  linked  them  up  with  a 
couple  in  Annapolis  who  provide 
them  a second  home  and  family 
atmosphere  when  they’re  on  liberty 
passes.  They  both  agree  that  “It’s 
nice  to  have  someone  to  talk  to 
and  give  us  a home-cooked  meal 
when  we  can’t  go  home  to  Mom.’’0 


Every  plebe's  nightmare  — noon  meal. 
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It's  one  way 
to  sail  away 


Midshipman  4th  Class  Jeff 
Whiteway,  from  Millville,  N.J.,  has 
been  a sailing  instructor  and  enthu- 
siast for  about  seven  years.  That 
was  one  of  the  attractions  that  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  held  when  he 
was  thinking  about  his  future. 

‘ As  a plebe,  I work  real  hard  at 
academics  and  sports.  Although 
I’m  on  the  intercollegiate  sailing 
team,  this  is  not  just  a sport  for 
me.  It’s  a way  to  relax,  get  out  on 
the  river  by  myself,  and  just  enjoy 
the  time  away  from  the  stress.” 

Whiteway  is  thinking  about  ma- 
joring in  Economics,  but  is  keeping 
his  options  open.O 


Leader 


As  4th  Battalion  Commander, 
Midshipman  1st  Class 
Glenn  S.  Leverette  Jr.,  (fourth 
from  left)  participates  in  noon 
meal  formation.  The  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  native  grew  up  in  the  Navy, 
following  his  Naval  officer  father 
around  the  world.  ‘T  knew  about 
the  benefits  I could  earn  as  a 
Naval  officer,  and  also  that  the 
Naval  Academy  would  be  my  best 
route  to  my  goal  of  ‘driving’  sur- 
face ships.” 

Aside  from  his  studies  to  receive 
a degree  in  Political  Science,  Lev- 
erette is  a member  of  the  academy’s 
gospel  choir  and  the  varsity  track 
and  field  team. 

Besides  becoming  a surface  ship 
officer,  Leverette  would  like  to 
return  to  the  academy  in  a staff 
position,  ‘‘maybe  as  a company  of- 
ficer, so  I can  make  sure  future 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers 
receive  the  same  kind  of  education 
I got  here  — the  best.’  ’ O 
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Tnvia  and  'Braditions 


By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


What  is  a midshipman? 

What  is  a midshipman? 

The  term  “midshipman”  dates 
from  the  early  sailing  days  when, 
during  training  cruises,  students 
were  berthed  amidships,  between 
the  bridge  (officers’  quarters)  at 
the  bow,  and  the  enlisted  crew 
spaces  in  the  stern.  The  midship- 
men were  go-betweens,  relaying 
orders  and  messages  between  the 
officers  and  crew. 

Today,  midshipmen  take  summer 
training  cruises  aboard  various 
Navy  vessels  or  participate  in 
land-based  activities  at  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  bases  world-wide. 
Third  classmen  work  and  live  with 
enlisted  members,  gaining  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  enlisted  life.  Sec- 
ond and  first  classmen  live  and 
work  with  officers  and  senior  en- 
listed to  prepare  themselves  for 
leadership  and  management  roles 
in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 


John  Paul  Jones 

Revolutionary  War  naval  hero 
John  Paul  Jones  had  once  again 
“not  yet  begun  to  fight,”  when  he 
fought  for  a school  to  train  naval 
officers.  Some  of  his  critics  stated 
that  “You  could  no  more  educate 
sailors  in  a shore  college,  than  you 
could  teach  ducks  to  swim  in  a 
garret.”  His  pleas  were  heard  by 
advocates  of  the  school,  who 
pointed  to  the  advent  of  the  steam 
engine,  saying  that  a place  was 
needed  to  train  midshipmen  in  the 
knowledge  of  ship  propulsion. 
Jones  died  and  was  buried  in 
France,  but  his  remains  were 
returned  to  the  United  States  and 
are  entombed  in  the  crypt  and  sar- 
cophagus beneath  the  Naval 
Academy  Chapel. 


Good  luck  charms 


The  figurehead  Tfecumseh  rests 
on  a pedestal  in  front  of  Bancroft 
Hall,  which  is  home  for  the 
Brigade  of  Midshipmen.  Tbcumseh 
is  bedecked  with  war  paint  on 
special  occasions,  particularly 
Army-Navy  clashes.  Midshipmen 
throughout  the  years  have  dubbed 
him  “lord  of  football  games”  and 
“god  of  2.0”.  Before  football  games 
and  during  exams,  the  midshipmen 
toss  pennies  and  left-handed  salutes 
his  way  for  good  luck. 

Another  symbol  of  good  luck  is 
the  bronze  bust  of  Admiral  Hyman 
Kickover,  in  the  lobby  of  Kickover 
Hall.  While  the  remainder  of  the 
bust  is  the  usual  greenish  bronze 
color,  its  nose  has  been  rubbed  to 
a bright  shiny  gold  by  thousands 
of  midshipmen  hoping  for  good 
grades  during  exams. 

"Go  Navy! 

Beat  Army!" 

Navy  met  Army  in  1890  to  win 
the  first  game  of  the  annual  foot- 
ball classic.  Since  then,  fhese  two 
institutions  have  raised  the  con- 
cept of  archrivalry  to  a new  level. 
Naval  Academy  sports  officials 


don’t  Just  keep  statistics  on  the 
number  of  wins,  losses  and  ties  for 
each  year  against  each  other  — 
they  have  totalled  the  numbers  of 
wins,  losses  and  ties  in  every  sport 
since  the  rivalry  began.  The  only 
time  a midshipman  mentions 
“those  cadets”  is  when  he  says 
“Go  Navy!  Beat  Army!” 

Marine  officers — from 
£ the  Naval  Academy? 

Like  the  other  service  academies, 
z the  Naval  Academy  offers  semester 
A exchange  programs,  when  midship- 
men can  learn  how  the  other  ser- 
vices work  and  the  other  services’ 
cadets  can  see  how  the  Navy 
operates.  The  Naval  Academy, 
however,  is  the  only  one  which 
graduates  officers  in  two  services 
— the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  February  of  each  year,  a board 
meets  to  review  the  records  of 
senior  midshipmen.  Beginning 
with  the  top  ranking  person  in  the 
cla.ss,  midshipmen  are  offered  the 
choice  of  service.  This  selection 
also  depends  on  personal  and 
physical  qualifications.  Each  mid- 
shipman is  committed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  choice  at  that  time. 

Up  to  one-sixth  of  each  graduating 
class  may  elect  to  become  Marine 
Corps  officers. 

During  the  summers  following 
their  third  class  (sophomore)  and 
second  class  (junior)  years,  mid- 
shipmen can  choose  to  receive  ex- 
perience in  a number  of  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  service-specific  areas, 
including  artillery,  infantry,  or  sur- 
face and  submarine  cruises.  These 
experiences  enable  midshipmen  to 
make  the  choice  between  becom- 
ing commissioned  as  Navy  ensigns 
or  Marine  Corps  second  lieutenants 
upon  graduation.  Of  the  1,(K)8- 
member  Class  of  1990,  93  men 
and  women  decided  to  “go  green” 
in  the  Marine  Corps.O 
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Runway  to  Success 


Cadet  1st  Class  Joseph  Richard- 
son (far  right  in  photo),  from  Lima, 
Ohio,  is  the  Commander  of  Cadets 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  is  a 
senior,  majoring  in  History  with  a 
view  toward  pilot  or  navigator 
training. 

“Coming  out  of  high  school,  my 
grade  point  average  wasn’t  all  that 
great.  I enlisted  in  the  Air  Force, 
taught  myself  algebra  and  calculus, 
and  applied  to  the  Preparatory 
School. 

“The  thing  that  spurs  the  initial 
spark  in  people  who  want  to  come 
here  is  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional challenge.  They  must  want 
to  be  here,  to  overcome  or  surpass 
these  challenges,  or  they’ll  never 
make  it  through  the  first  year, 
much  less  four  yearn.” 

Richardson  surpassed  his  own 
personal  and  professional  chal- 
lenges when  he  was  selected  Com- 
mander of  Cadets.  He  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  more  than  4, 000- 
member  Corps  of  Cadets.  O 
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LOCATION  — Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

ENROLLMENT  — 4,546  (12  percent  women) 

DEGREE  MAJORS  — Mathematics-Science- 
Engineering  Area:  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Astro- 
nautical  Engineering,  Basic  Sciences,  Behavioral 
Sciences,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Com- 
puter Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering 
Mechanics,  Engineering  Sciences,  General  Engineering, 
Mathematical  Sciences,  Operations  Research,  Physics, 
and  Space  Operations.  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ences: Economics,  English,  Geography,  History, 
Humanities,  Legal  Studies,  Management,  Political 
Science  and  International  Affairs,  and  Social  Sciences. 
Degree  Minor:  Foreign  Languages  (four  course  units 
from  among  Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Japanese, 
Russian  and  Spanish.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS  - Men:  Football, 
baseball,  soccer,  water  polo,  wrestling,  ice  hockey, 
lacrosse,  tennis,  track,  rifle,  swimming,  cross  country, 
basketball,  fencing,  golf,  and  gymnastics.  Women: 
Volleyball,  tennis,  track,  rifle,  swimming,  cross  country. 


basketball,  fencing,  golf,  and  gymnastics. 

NOTABLE  GRADUATES  - John  E.  Blaha,  Karol 
Bobko,  Richard  O.  Covey,  and  Ronald  J.  Grabe  (NASA 
astronauts);  Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III,  (president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times]  and  Charles  E.  ^dman,  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

HISTORY  — Only  35  years  old,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  is  the  “youngster”  among  the  four  service 
institutions.  Colorado  Springs  was  chosen  as  the  site  for 
the  new  academy,  but  while  it  was  under  construction, 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  served  as  a temporaiy 
home  for  the  first  306-cadet  class.  The  cadets  moved  to 
Colorado  Springs  in  August  1958,  and  the  academy  com- 
missioned its  first  officers  in  June  1959. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  classes  of  1959  to  1970  served  in 
Southeast  Asia,  many  earning  numerous  military  honors, 
including  one  Medal  of  Honor,  15  Air  Force  Crosses,  147 
Legion  of  Merit  medals,  249  Silver  Stars  and  2,048 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses. 


A Man  For  All  Seasons 


By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Maj.  Darrell  G.  Mastin  isn’t  your 
average  Air  Force  officer,  and  he’s 
the  first  to  admit  it. 

First,  “I’m  the  only  head  foot- 
ball coach  at  the  junior  college 
level  in  the  entire  Air  Force,’  ’ he 
said,  explaining  that  “even  though 
the  Preparatory  School  program  is 
a nine-month  course,  our  teams 
compete  against  two-year  junior 


Prep  school  coach 
is  always  there  for 
his  students. 

colleges  in  the  Colorado  Football 
Conference.  This  makes  my  job 
more  difficult,  because  1 have  to 


prepare  and  field  an  entirely  new 
team  each  football  season,  but  1 
love  the  challenge.” 

Second,  he  isn’t  merely  a football 
coach.  He’s  an  athletic  recruiter 
and  English  instructor  during  the 
off  season,  a counselor,  a friend, 
and  a “shoulder  to  lean  on”  for 
prep  school  and  academy  cadets 
and  their  parents.  “My  main  job  is 
head  football  coach,  and,  like 
other  head  coaches,  1 look  at  high 
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Maj.  Darrell  G.  Mast  in 

school  students’  athletic  prowess. 
But  I also  look  at  academic  records 
and  other  factors  that  make  them 
good  potential  candidates  to  at- 
tend the  Air  Force  Academy.’  ’ 

When  he’s  not  on  the  football 
field,  Mastin  can  be  found  either 
in  a classroom  or  in  his  office 
where  the  door  is  always  open  to 
the  cadets.  “One  big  difference 
between  the  atmosphere  here  and 
at  the  academy  and  that  of  a two- 
or  four-year  civilian  institution  is 
that  the  classes  are  small.  The 
cadets  and  instructors  really  get  to 
know  each  other.  Classes  at  civil- 
ian schools  are  often  so  large  that 
the  chances  of  a student  getting 
one-on-one  help  from  an  instruc- 
tor are  slim. 

“Our  instructors  and  curriculum 
are  constantly  evaluated,  particu- 
larly when  too  many  of  our  stu- 
dents don’t  quite  make  the  grade, 
so  we  put  in  a lot  of  extra  effort  and 
time  to  help  the  cadets,’’  he  added. 

Another  advantage  that  academy 
life  has  over  life  at  a civilian 
school  is  the  faculty.  Primarily 
composed  of  Air  Force  officers,  the 
faculty  also  has  officers  from  the 
other  U.S.  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
a few  from  allied  nations  acting  in 
liaison  capacities.  A few  visiting 
professors  from  civilian  institu- 
tions and  civilian  guest  lecturers 
round  out  the  teaching  staff.  Mili- 
tary faculty  members  normally 
serve  for  four  years,  but  up  to  10 
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Cadet  Candidate  Matt  Newby 

percent  of  the  faculty  are  tenure 
professors,  with  appointments 
renewed  on  a recurring  four-year 
basis.  The  Dean,  Vice  Dean  and 
Department  Heads  are  permanent 
professors. 

"This  is  a 24-hours- 
a-day,  seven-days-a- 
week  job.  I can't 
Just  hang  up  my 
cleats  at  5 p.m.  and 
go  home." 

Because  all  of  the  faculty  remain 
on  the  job  for  such  long  periods, 
they  are  able  to  develop  good  solid 
teaching  curricula  and  are  a main 
source  of  academic  and  personal 
continuity  for  the  cadets. 

‘ ‘This  is  a 24-hours-a-day,  seven- 
days-a-week  job,’’  Mastin  said.  “I 
can’t  just  hang  up  my  cleats  at  5 
p.m.,  go  home  and  say  ‘I’m  not  go- 
ing to  think  about  the  job  or  the 
cadets  until  tomorrow  morning  ’.’  ’ 

He’s  eaten  a lot  of  cold  or 
reheated  meals  after  talking  to 
cadets  and  calming  parents’  fears. 
Quiet,  uninterrupted  evenings  at 
home  with  his  wife  and  kids  are 
rare.  But  Mastin  wouldn’t  have  it 
any  other  way.  He  feels  that  it’s  all 


part  of  the  process  of  helping 
cadets  make  it  through  the  prep 
school  and,  hopefully,  graduate 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

He  freely  passes  out  his  home 
and  office  telephone  numbers  to 
potential  recruits,  cadets  and  their 
parents,  and  he  makes  sure  he’s 
available  at  any  time  to  help  in 
any  way  he  can. 

Homesickness  and  fear  of  failure 
prevail  among  the  new  cadets, 
Mastin  says.  The  Oklahoma  native 
and  academy  grad,  Class  of  1976, 
speaks  from  experience.  The 
preparatory  school  and  academy 
experience  can  be  traumatic.  It’s 
the  first  time  some  of  the  cadets 
have  been  away  from  home  for  an 
extended  period,  and  it’s  the  first 
time  they’ve  really  had  to  work 
hard,  particularly  academically, 
and  compete  against  others  who 
are  just  as  talented  as  they  are. 

He  explained,  “They  may  have 
gotten  all  ‘A’s  in  high  school 
without  studying  very  hard,  but 
here,  at  least  at  first,  they  may 
receive  ‘B’s  and  ‘C’s  because 
they’re  trying  to  do  college  level 
work  at  their  high  school  produc- 
tion level.  We  instructors  review 
their  work  habits  and  show  them 
where  they  need  to  improve  their 
study  skills.’’ 

Mastin  says  he  is  also  a role  model, 
professionally  and  personally,  for 
the  cadets.  In  school  they  see  the 
professional  military  officer.  When 
they  visit  Mastin’s  home,  they  see 
what  life  could  be  like  for  them  as 
military  officers  and  family  people. 
“My  family  and  I invite  cadets  to 
Sunday  dinners  and  family  picnics. 
We  go  to  sports  and  other  academy 
events  together.  We  even  provide  a 
place  for  visiting  family  and  friends 
to  stay.  While  I demonstrate  the  Air 
Force’s  military  image,  my  wife  and 
kids  project  the  image  of  military 
life  from  the  ‘civilian’  viewpoint. 

“On  the  other  hand,  my  kids 
view  the  cadets  as  role  models  for 
their  future,  so  my  family  recei\’es 
as  much  as  they  give  from  being 
exposed  to  academy  life  and  the 
cadets.’  ’ 

After  seven  years  at  the  academy 
and  the  prep  school  as  head  foot- 
ball coach,  English  instructor, 
friend  and  confidant,  Ma.stin 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  wa>'.0 
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By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Many  high  school  students  seem 
to  believe  that,  as  a prerequisite  to 
becoming  an  Air  Force  officer,  they 
must  want  to  fly  airplanes. 

True,  many  students  seeking  Air 
Force  Academy  appointments 
possess  the  strong  desire  to  become 
“zoomies,”  or  fighter  pilots.  Others 
will  fly  cargo  carriers,  aeromedical 
evacuation  aircraft  or  helicopters. 
Additionally,  those  with  not-quite- 
20/20  vision  can  train  to  be  navi- 
gators or  weapon  systems  officers. 

But  men  and  women  who  suffer 
from  airsickness  at  the  thought  of 
going  to  the  airport,  much  less  fly- 
ing one  of  those  “birds,”  and  those 
who  have  no  desire  to  drive  any- 
thing larger  or  faster  than  a car, 
also  attend  the  academy.  After  all, 
the  Air  Force  needs  medical,  engi- 
neering, legal,  public  affairs,  sup- 
ply, administrative,  maintenance 
and  other  professional  officers,  too. 

All  things  being  equal,  however, 
potential  airplane  jockeys,  airsick- 
ness sufferers  and  lovers  of  Mother 
Earth  alike  must  experience  soar- 
ing like  an  eagle  (or,  more  appro- 
priately, like  a falcon)  during  glider 
training  in  their  sophomore  year. 

This  is  a mandatory  program  for 
all  cadets;  those  suffering  from 
severe  airsickness  during  the  ini- 
tial flights  will  be  medically  dis- 
qualified from  the  remainder  of 
the  glider  program  and  probably 
from  pilot  and  navigator  training 
after  graduation  from  the  academy. 
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However,  this  disqualification  is 
not  grounds  for  dismissal  from  the 
academy. 

After  a couple  of  hours  of  ground 
instruction  given  by  Air  Force  of- 
ficer instructor  pilots,  cadets  and 
officers  take  to  the  air  in  two- 
seater  motor  gliders  which  fly  at 
altitudes  upwards  of  30,000  feet 
above  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  first  flights  are  taken  in 
motor  gliders  so  that  cadets  can 
practice  cutting  the  engines,  gliding 
and  climbing,  and  restarting  the 
engines.  This  gives  them  a feel  for 
handling  fighters  and  other  air- 
craft experiencing  engine  stalls 
and  failures. 

During  the  second  phase  of 
training,  cadets  go  up  in  non- 
motorized  gliders,  also  called 


sailplanes,  accompanied  by  fully- 
qualified  Junior  and  senior  cadet 
instructor  pilots.  The  “rush”  the 
cadets  feel  during  the  gliding, 
climbing  and  dips  is  likened  to  that 
felt  during  a roller  coaster  ride  at 
full  speed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  motor 
glider  training,  all  in-flight  and 
ground  instruction  is  conducted  by 
junior  and  senior  cadets,  giving  the 
upper  classmen  some  leadership 
experience. 

All  cadets  must  solo  at  least 
once  in  the  non-motorized  glider. 
After  that,  they  can  continue  to 
soar  freely  with  the  birds  until 
they  graduate,  or  they  can  choose 
to  keep  their  feet  planted  on  firm 
ground  and  find  other  pursuits 
more  to  their  liking.  O 


Glider  training  is  mandatory  for  all  sophomore  cadets.  U..S.  Air  Korci*  photo 
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The  Sea  Yields 
to  Knowledge 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 


A Class  Act 


Instructor’s  tales  of  adventure  show 
what  the  Coast  Guard  is  all  about. 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

Sure  they  wear  uniforms  and 
display  extreme  discipline.  Some 
even  march  to  class.  But  deep 
down,  Coast  Guard  cadets  are 
much  like  typical  students.  And 
when  typical  students  get  to  the 
last  period  on  a Friday  preceding 
a three-day  weekend,  it’s  not  un- 
usual for  their  minds  to  drift  lazily 
towards  thoughts  of . . . get  me  out 
of  here! 

Lieutenant  Robert  R.  Albright 
knows  those  thoughts.  Had  them 
himself  during  his  days  as  a cadet 
here.  He’s  a teacher  now,  the  best 
among  junior  faculty  members,  ac- 
cording to  the  students.  None  of 
that  matters  much  now,  though. 
When  it  comes  to  Friday’s  last  per- 
iod, classroom  work  is  a tough  sell 
against  daydreams  of  weekend 


frolic. 

Albright  happens  to  be  a good 
salesman.  He’s  also  a master  story- 
teller of  his  Coast  Guard  adven- 
tures as  a drug-busting,  life-saving 
commander  of  a Coast  Guard  pa- 
trol boat.  By  recounting  his  past, 
the  cadets  get  a glimpse  of  their 
futures.  Apparently,  they  like 
what  they  see. 

Once  he’s  satisfied  the  cadets’ 
appetite  for  adventure,  he  shifts 
into  the  lesson  of  the  day.  By  then 
he’s  beaten  the  cadets’  last  class 
blues.  The  stories,  like  an  honors 
student,  never  fail. 

His  tales  are  all  of  the  thrill-a- 
minute  variety,  and  like  a stand-up 
comic,  he’s  got  a million  of  ’em. 
Like  the  time  his  boat  chased  a 
drug-smuggling  cigarette  boat  for 
four  hours.  Helicopter  support 
then  arrived  and,  just  as  the  helo 


was  about  to  lower  itself  onto  the 
boat,  the  vessel  hit  a rogue  wa\'e, 
shot  straight  up  into  the  air  and 
straight  back  down  again,  sending 
the  boat’s  three  passengere  crashing 
into  the  windshield.  The  helicopter's 
spotlight  illuminated  the  action, 
and  “if  we  could  have  captured 
that  scene  for  a show  like  Miami 
Vice  it  would  have  been  tremen- 
dous,’’ Albright  said. 

Or  the  time  when,  poised  to 
make  a drug  bust,  they  saw  a red 
flare  go  off.  Halting  the  interdic- 
tion effort,  they  took  off  in  the 
other  direction  and  discovered  two 
boats  had  collided.  Four  people 
were  in  the  water,  one  of  them  un- 
conscious. All  were  saved.  “If  we'd 
been  five  minutes  later,”  Albright 
reflected,  “I’m  sure  we  would 
have  lost  at  least  one  of  them. 

“When  you  save  a life,  it’s  better 
than  any  drug  bust,”  Albright  said. 
“It’s  just  the  best  feeling  in  the 
world.  Then  maybe  the  next  day 
you  go  out  and  make  a drug  bust 
and  confiscate  10  tons  of  coke  or 
whatever  and  put  five  dirtbags  in 
jail  — that’s  a great  feeling,  too.” 

He  can  go  on,  about  how  to  spot 
false,  drug-stuffed  compartments 
on  boats.  Or  the  support  his  boat 
rendered  to  the  Grenada  invasion. 
Or  the  time.  . .well,  you  get  the 
picture. 

^ So  do  his  students.  Tliese  stories 
I might  interest  anyone,  but  the 
- cadets  are  positively  rapt.  They 
^ know  that  the  Coast  Guard’s 
I search  and  rescue  and  drug  inter- 
^ diction  missions  are  what  turned 
many  of  them  on  to  the  service  in 


Lt.  Robert  Albright  guides  his  class  through  an  economics  lesson. 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 


LOCATION  — New  London,  Conn. 

ENROLLMENT  — 921  (14.7  percent  women) 

DEGREE  MAJORS  — Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Marine  Engineering, 
Marine  Science,  Mathematical/Computer 
Sciences,  Government,  and  Management. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS  - Men:  base 
ball,  basketball,  crew,  cross  country,  football, 
soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  track  (indoor  and  out- 
door), wrestling.  Women:  basketball,  crew,  cross 
country,  softball,  indoor  track,  volleyball.  Coed: 
pistol,  rifle,  sailing. 

NOTABLE  GRADUATES -G.  William 
Miller  (former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Carter 
administration);  Dan  A.  Colussy  (former  presi- 
dent of  PanAm,  current  president  of  UNCI  Cor- 
poration); Cdr.  Bruce  E.  Melnick  (NASA 
astronaut). 


HISTORY  — The  first  cadet  training  program 
began  in  1877,  when  nine  cadets  reported 
aboard  the  U.S.  Revenue  cutter  .J.C.  Dobbin, 
homeported  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  At  that  time, 
the  school  was  called  the  Revenue  Cutter  School 
of  Instruction. 

After  some  turbulent  years  during  which  the 
school  was  shut  down,  the  school  found  a new 
home  at  Arundel  Cove,  Md.  Ten  years  later,  the 
school  was  relocated  again,  this  time  to  Fort 
Trumbull  in  New  London,  Conn.  Yet  by  1914, 
there  were  only  five  cadets  at  the  academy. 

In  1914,  however.  World  War  1 broke  out,  and 
the  academy  received  new  life.  The  next  year, 
the  U.S.  Life  Saving  Service  and  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service  merged  to  become  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  academy  received  its  present 
name.  In  1929,  the  academy  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent location  in  New  London. 


the  first  place.  They  know  that  the 
stories  Albright  tells  are  indicative 
of  the  experiences  they  will  have 
shortly  after  graduation.  With  an 
active  duty  force  more  than  15 
times  smaller  than  the  Navy’s, 
Coast  Guard  officers  must  quickly 
assume  command  responsibility. 

And  they  also  know  they’re 
hearing  from  one  of  the  best. 

Some  people  take  a fast  track  to 
the  top.  Albright  appears  to  be  on 
a racetrack.  In  his  senior  year  at 
the  academy,  Albright  became 
regimental  commander,  the  top- 
ranking  cadet.  After  leading  his 
crew  on  44  drug  and  illegal  im- 
migrant interdictions  over  two 
years,  Albright  was  named  the 
Coast  Guard’s  Officer  of  the  Year. 

His  service  then  tabbed  him  to 
become  a teacher.  Albright  said  he 
wrestled  with  the  decision,  since  it 


would  mean  the  end  of  his  suc- 
cessful, dramatic  patrolling  days. 
However,  he  began  to  see  teaching 
as  a way  to  make  an  even  bigger 
impact.  “Before,  I could  get  awards 
and  be  a big  influence  on  my  crew,’’ 
he  said,  “but  here  I’ve  got  classes 
of  160  coming  through  every  year, 
and  maybe  I can  put  a little  bit  of 
a fingerprint  on  all  of  them.’’ 

Before  joining  the  academy’s 
faculty,  the  Coast  Guard  sent  the 
Pittsburgh  native  to  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  to  get  his  masters 
degree  (“I  still  got  paid  as  an  of- 
ficer, which  is  one  of  the  great 
military  deals,’’  Albright  said). 
Three  years  after  graduation,  the 
cadets  voted  him  Junior  Faculty 
Member  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

“We  like  the  way  he  presents 
himself,’’  said  Jonathan  “Rubble” 
Copley,  a junior  wbo  really  does 


resemble  that  famous  Flintstones 
character.  “Sometimes  we  go 
in  there  ready  to  fall  asleep,  but 
he  always  finds  ways  to  keep  us 
interested.” 

Tblling  sea  stories  is  his  ace,  but 
there’s  much  more  to  an  Albright 
class.  Today’s  class,  “Money  and 
Banking,’  ’ for  example,  is  tech- 
nically a lecture.  What  evolves, 
however,  is  more  like  a free-form 
discussion,  in  which  the  cadets 
seem  energized  and  feel  free  to 
challenge  Albright’s  theories.  He, 
in  turn,  welcomes  them  to  the 
blackboard  where  they  can  dia- 
gram their  alternate  proposals 
and,  more  often  than  not,  prove 
themselves  wrong. 

To  be  sure,  the  course  topic  — 
money  — plays  a part  in  attracting 
the  cadets’  interest.  “These  are 
the  guys  who  hope  to  make  mil- 
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lions  on  Wall  Street,"  Albright 
said,  laughing.  But  it’s  the  teacher 
with  stories  and  style,  with  the 
easy  smile  of  a Magic  Johnson  and 
the  voice  that  sounds  like  Joe 
Namath,  who  sustains  that  in- 
terest. "People  knew  he  was 
teaching  this  class,"  said  junior 
Mike  McPherson.  "That’s  why  a 
lot  of  us  took  it.” 


Albright  believes  that  the  more 
the  students  hear  about  the  Coast 
Guard’s  unique  peacetime  activi- 
ties, the  better  they  feel  about 
having  chosen  its  academy.  "If  you 
look  at  the  number  of  lives  and 
the  amount  of  property  saved  by 
the  Coast  Guard  every  year,  that’s 
something  a lot  of  these  kids  can 
really  relate  to,”  he  said.  "That’s 


something  I think  people  whi> 
might  be  able  to  get  into  any  of 
the  academies  but  come  to  this 
one.  are  looking  at.  Thev  say  that 
Job  that  I'm  going  to  do  after  I 
graduate  is  really  worthwhile.’" 
It’s  a job  that  almost  sells  itself. 
Of  course,  a little  salesmanship 
never  hurts.  And  Albright,  again, 
is  a good  salesman.  O 


r 


Soaring  on  the  High  Seas 

The  academy's  historic  Eagle  offers  training  for  cadets  and  a 

window  to  the  past  for  tourists. 


By  Lance  Cpl.  Karl  C.  Ulrich 


Imagine  yourself  standing  on  the 
wooden  deck  of  an  18th  century 
sailing  vessel. 

The  warm  sun  shines  over  the 
vast,  blue  ocean  and  you  can  smell 
and  taste  the  salty  air.  Looking 
across  the  crystal-clear  water  you 
spot  something  on  the  sparkling 
horizon  as  you  hear  the  captain 
bellow,  "Hoist  the  main  sail!’’ 
Suddenly  the  ship  bursts  wdth 
life.  Sails  unfurl  and  brave  men 
climb  the  footholds  of  the  rope  rig- 


U.S,  Coa.st  Guard  photo 


About  the  Eagle. . . 

The  Coast  Guard  Barque  Eagle 
bears  a name  that  goes  back  to  the 
early  history  of  the  country’s  oldest 
continuous  seagoing  service.  The 
fimt  Eagle  was  commissioned  in 
1792,  just  two  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Avenue  Marine, 
forerunner  of  today’s  Coast  Guard. 

Today’s  Eagle,  the  seventh  to 
bear  the  name,  was  built  in  Ger- 
many in  1936  as  a training  vessel 


for  German  Naval  cadets.  The  U.S. 
claimed  it  as  a war  prize  following 
World  War  11. 

Eagle  now  serves  as  a seagoing 
classroom  for  approximately  175 
cadets  and  instructors  at  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  While  sail- 
ing on  Eagle,  cadets  handle  more 
than  20,000  square  feet  of  sail  and 
20  miles  of  rigging.  The  ship  is  295 
feet  long  and  reaches  speeds  of  10 
knots  (roughly  12  miles  per  hour) 
under  power  and  17  knots  (20 
mph)  under  sail. 


ging  high  above  your  head.  Soon 
you’re  gliding  swiftly  upon  the 
water,  propelled  only  by  the  awe- 
some power  of  Mother  Nature. 

Towering  above  you,  the  main 
mast  stands  proudly,  crowned  by 
the  famous  crow’s  nest  from 
where  a voice  shouts,  “Land  ho!’’ 

This  was  just  one  of  the  many 
colorful  images  painted  in  the 
minds  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  came  to  stand  on  the  wooden 
deck  of  “America’s  tall  ship,’’  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Barque  Eagle. 

Curious  people  from  all  over 
Virginia  brought  their  cameras  and 
small  children  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  Training  Center  in 
Yorktown  to  see  this  proud  ship  — 
the  only  United  States-owned  sail- 
ing vessel  still  in  operation. 

“She’s  a real  beauty,’’  said  Robert 
S.  Lewis,  captain  of  a charter  ves- 
sel in  Newport  News.  Lewis  brought 
his  entire  family  to  share  in  the 
Eagle’s  majesty. 

“If  I was  10  years  younger  I’d 
love  to  get  a chance  to  sail  aboard 
her,’’  Lewis  said.  “The  brass  is  so 
shiny  and  everything  just  looks 
beautiful.’’ 

Though  Lewis  may  have  missed 
his  chance  to  sail  on  the  Eagle,  his 
16-year-old  son,  Scott,  should  be 
able  to  bring  back  plenty  of  pic- 
tures and  stories  to  share  with  his 
father  after  his  first  cruise. 

Scott,  a sophomore  at  Mench- 
ville  High  School,  plans  to  apply  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
next  year  and  hopes  someday  soon 
he  will  stand  on  the  Eagle’s  deck 
in  a cadet’s  uniform. 

Cadets  from  the  academy  spend 
their  summers  sailing  aboard  the 
Eagle  as  part  of  their  training. 

They  learn  first-hand  what  life  at 
sea  is  really  like. 

It’s  never  easy  to  set  sail  for  your 
first  time,  according  to  Petty  Offi- 
cer Tferrance  W.  Kammerer,  a radio- 
man aboard  the  Eagle.  “But,”  said 
Kammerer,  “they  always  learn  to 
adapt  and  handle  themselves  quite 
well.’ ’ The  cadets  who  have  never 
been  to  sea  before  get  help  and 
learn  from  the  more  experienced 
cadets,  he  explained. 

‘ ‘A  lot  of  the  cadets  are  prior 
enlisted  and  have  been  at  sea 
before,’’  Kammerer  said.  “We  try 
to  pair  them  up  with  the  ones  who 
are  at  sea  for  the  first  time. 


“Cadets  with  previous  sea-time 
can  show  them  even  the  simplest 
tricks,’’  Kammerer  added,  “like 
how  to  wedge  yourself  into  your 
rack,  or  make  sure  you  keep  both 
hands  on  your  dinner.’’ 

During  a summer  at  sea,  some 
cadets  learn  to  overcome  fears  of 
the  ocean  or  triumph  over  a fear 
of  heights,  but  all  leave  the  Eagle 
with  a new  sense  of  dedication, 
teamwork,  and,  of  course,  pride. 

Aside  from  being  a training 
vessel,  the  Eagle’s  secondary  func- 
tion is  public  relations. 

“Cities  can  request  the  Eagle  to 
visit  their  ports,’  ’ said  Chief  Petty 
Officer  William  G.  Faust,  one  of 
the  E’ag'te’s  crewmembers,  “then 
the  Coast  Guard  will  decide 


whether  or  not  they  can  fit  it  into 
the  Eagle’s  schedule.’’ 

Open  for  public  tours  at  almost 
every  port,  the  ship  always  gets  a 
receptive  crowd , according  to  Faust . 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  instance 
where  the  ship  wasn’t  warmly 
received,’’  he  said.  “It’s  a unique 
vessel.  It’s  very  visible  and  the 
public  really  likes  seeing  the  Eagle 
and  coming  aboard.’’ 

As  the  sun  began  to  set,  the 
guests  of  the  Eagle  at  Yorktown 
gathered  their  now-empty  cameras 
and  tired  children,  headed  down 
the  planks  of  the  long  pier  to  their 
parked  cars  and  headed  home.  But 
Kammerer  said  he  doesn’t  think  the 
crowd  will  soon  forget  their  visit  to 
“a  tall  ship  with  a tall  crew.’’0 


Cadets  learn  about  helm  watches  when  they  take  the  Eagle  for  a spin. 
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PS. 

Partinif  Shots 

How  to  apply? 
A few  answers 


All  service  academies  offer  four  years  of  college 
education  leading  to  a bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Cadets  and  midshipmen  receive  tuition,  medical  care, 
room  and  board,  and  approximately  $500  a month 
which  pays  for  uniforms,  books  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. Upon  graduation,  commissionees  are  obligated 
for  an  active  duty  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

• Am  I eligible  to  attend  a service  academy? 

Admission  to  any  of  the  academies  requires  that  the 
applicant  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  (but  not  have  pass- 
ed the  22nd  birthday  by  July  1 of  the  year  of  entrance), 
a U.S.  citizen,  of  good  moral  character  and  able  to  meet 
academic,  physical  and  medical  requirements.  Appli- 
cants must  not  be  married  or  have  the  legal  obligation 
to  support  dependents,  including  their  parents. 


to  be  considered  for  appointment.  No  nominations  are 
required  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Selections 
are  made  by  the  academy  directly. 

Most  applicants  receive  nominations  from  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Other  sources  of  nominations  are 
available  through  affiliation  with  the  armed  forces.  (For 
a comprehensive  look  at  the  nomination  categories, 
check  PROFILE’S  January  “Basic  Facts”  issue.)  Appli- 
cants should  request  a pre-candidate  questionnaire  from 
the  service  academy  at  the  time  they  apply  for  their 
nomination.  This  will  initiate  an  admissions  file. 

• Where  can  I find  out  additional  information 
and  request  an  application  package? 

The  address  and  phone  number  for  each  of  the 
academies  is: 


• What  can  I do  to  prepare  an  application 
package? 

The  overall  academic  and  physical  preparation  of  a 
candidate  is  of  vital  importance  to  success  at  any  of  the 
academies.  High  school  students  should  strive  for 
above-average  grades  and  participate  in  athletic  pro- 
grams, cliibs  and  extracurricular  activities. 

An  applicant’s  academic  qualification  for  admission  is 
determined  by  results  on  the  standard  College  Board 
Admissions  Testing  Program’s  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  or  the  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  program, 
plus  a review  of  scholastic  records. 

• When  should  I apply? 

In  general,  the  right  time  to  begin  the  application 
process  is  in  the  spring  of  your  junior  year. 


Army  — Director  of  Admissions 

United  States  Military  Academy 
606  Thayer  Road 
West  Point,  NY  10996-1797 
(914)  938-4041 


Navy/Marine  Candidate  Guidance  Office 
Corps  — United  States  Naval  Academy 

Annapolis,  MD  21402-5018 
1-800-638-9156 


Air  Force  — Recruiting  Liaison  Office 
HQ  USAFA/RRSV 
USAF  Academy 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80840-9989 
(719)  472-2520 


• Do  I need  a “nomination”  to  attend  a service 
academy?  If  so,  where  do  I get  one? 

Applicants  for  the  U.S.  Military,  U.S.  Naval  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  academies  must  have  a nomination  in  order 


Coast  Guard  — Director  of  Admissions 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
New  London,  CT  06320-4195 
(203)  444-8501 


Next  month:  Embassy  Guards, 
POLLUTIONBUSTERS,  High  Flyers, 
Rugged  Rangers  and  more 
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FIVE 

STAR 

FACES 

QUIZ 

★ ★★★  ★ 


West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy 
have  produced  eight  of  the  nine 
generals  and  admirals  in  our  nation’s 
history  who  wore  five  stars. 

Match  the  names  of  America’s 
five-star  officers  with  their  pictures. 
A score  of  8-9  points  qualifies  you 
as  a military  history  buff;  5-7 
correct  answers  means  you  have 
more  than  a passing  interest  in 
military  history;  1-4  means  you 
stayed  awake  during  most  history 
classes;  and  0 could  mean  that 
history  is  passing  you  by. 

Bonus:  Name  the  only  five-star 
general  (that’s  a hint)  who  did  not 


attend  a service  academy.  More 
hints:  He  later  served  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Chester  W.  Nimitz 

George  Marshall 

Douglas  MacArthur 

Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold 

Omar  Bradley 

Dwigtit  D.  Eisenhower 

William  F.  “Bull”  Halsey 

Ernest  J.  King 

William  D.  Leahy 

Bonus: 
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